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Compare any issue and 


youll see what we mean! 


THE CANNING TRADE is keeping the industry posted with 
BUSINESS information that directly affects the year’s oper- 


ations‘in the production of food to win the war - 


“It’s The Industry’s BUSINESS Journal” 


Keeping the Canning Industry Informed -- Since 1979 
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and Handling Wartime Gans 


ms No. 4 COOLING. A series of suggestions for maintaining * 


* * highest canning efficiency with the new metal containers 


Cooling temperatures should range between 
100 and 105 degrees F. 


Eh D0: cool the contents of wartime cans to temperatures rang- >) D0“ aid the drying of cans by tipping retort crates as they 
ing between 100 and 105 degrees F. Temperatures under come from the cooling tank. A strong air blast is also 


100 degrees are not sufficient to evaporate residual moisture on recommended to make sure that all moisture has evaporated. 
the can surfaces . . . rust is encouraged. Temperatures higher than Stacking or casing of wet cans should be avoided, especially 
105 degrees may cause early internal corrosion or bacterial spoilage. with wartime cans. 


Sonia that cooling water COOL. 


= DON’T take chances with the water used for processing or 4. DON’T allow cooling water to become heated. This neces- 


St) cooling. Have it tested to make sure it contains no sitates longer periods of immersion—wasted time. 

Rt natural chlorides or sulphates. The action of these waters will etch It also means greater risks of attack by possible water chemicals. 
< or spangle the cans and leave them more easily subject to rusting 

during storage. 


amenemen 46 THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable of _herence to the recognized principles of good 


WARP OWER taking care of all specified requirements, pro- canning practice. Remember, if you are faced 
ACCIDENTS Must BE vided proper precautions are taken by the __ with any difficult canning problems, call you - 
ate with the War Pro- canner. To help you maintain the highest nearest Canco representative. 


duction Fund to Con- 
serve Manpower by canning standards with these cans, American 


warning vated — Can Company is taking this means of point- AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
seeilaihielaeiaeiminiannciatesh ing out further the necessity of strict ad- | 230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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4 Make doubly sure your cans are dry. 
ae Know chemical composition of water. ¥ 
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Se Every Field Always One that Out! 


@ In music, in painting, in science and industry there is 
always one that stands out. One that has more originality, 
more talent, more capacity to work and plan, more ability 
to dream—and turn dreams into reality. 

Those who lead are admired, talked about, criticized 
—often misjudged. They command the scene because of 
what they have accomplished. But the position out in 
front can be kept only as it is deserved. 
Yesterday's laurels have to be earned again 
—today, tomorrow, every day. 

This is just as true of famous products as 
it is of famous pianists, artists, and writers. 

Diamond Crystal Alberger Process Salt has 
earned its respected place in industry be- 


cause its users have learned for themselves, through years 
of satisfactory experience, that Diamond Crystal Salt can 
be relied on for its quality, purity, uniformity, cleanliness, 
and true salt flavor, absolutely without question. 

Diamond Crystal has only one standard—the highest. 
And only Diamond Crystal is made by the exclusive 
Alberger Process to meet that standard. 

NEED HELP? HERE IT IS! 

If you have any salt problems—bottlenecks 
—questions about grade or grain size—or 
any food-processing worries that expert salt 
knowledge might clear up, write to our Tech- 
nical Director, Dept. D-21, Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Michigan. 
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ONE FOR THE BOOK 


says Canner Joe Cook 


A THUMPING KISS 


The canners of America have a 
tough assignment for the coming 
season and no one can tell what the 
score will be when the year'is over. 

Of one thing we can be sure and 
that is a need for everything the 
industry can pack. 

We ourselves will do everything 
in our power to produce the needed 
cans and render service in every 
emergency. 


Bn ae plate or enamel, or both, only leads 


watch out! 


may have its merit in private life, but when 


coding dies smack a can end too hard— 


is one thing, but fracturing the 


to corrosion and possible spoilage. 


(a) Use care in setting your dies just right. 


(b) Be sure of the legibility of the coding, and 


ond you'll have a smooth going: 


check it frequently. 


(c) Keep the working mechanism of the coding 


device clean and in order. 


anism of your coding de- 
vice clean and properly 
set at all times. 


. Start the necessary paper 


work in securing prior- 
ities for replacements of 
wornout equipment or 
parts. This takes time! 


. Take full advantage of 


the winter months to de- 
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* BE PREPARED! « 


. Keep the working mech- 


velop new personnel and 
plan next season’s re- 
quirements. 


. Repair, adjust and oil all 


equipment, making sure 
it is in perfect working 
order. 


. Plan on making your 


changes in production 
layout as soon as possible. 
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EDITORIALS 


dustry today, and from long experience believing 

that they are more dangerous than in any period 
of the industry’s life, veritable dynamite; but realizing, 
too, that some of the industry’s finest characters are 
playing leading parts in this, what may easily become 
a sad tragedy, should we keep silent, or is it not our 
duty to speak out and warn the industry? 


) YNAMITE—Viewing the “goings on” in our in- 


We would be untrue to our trust if we did not speak 
out plainly. 


Please remember that THE TRADE (now THE 
CANNING TRADE) in 1878, 65 years ago, seeing the 
great possibilities of canned foods, decided to foster 
and help this, then weak and uncertain industry, and 
began single h-nded to fight its battles. For there was 
none so lowly as to do it honor, for not even the can- 
ners then in the business believed it worth fighting for ; 
they understood nothing of the processes; there was 
no machinery of any kind; the cans were cut out by 
hand and clumsily soldered, and as a result loss from 
spoilage was heavy. The output was trifling in those 
days, at most a few hundred thousand cases if that. 
But it was a hardy infant, and it grew rapidly, and 
with this growth and resulting competition, ways and. 
means of overcoming competition began to rear their 
ugly heads. Each canner forced to make his own can 
supply cut the sizes just a little, mostly at the behest 
of some buyer who faced a difficult competitor. By the 
time the Canned Foods Exchange was formed in 1882 
these can sizes had multiplied to absurdity, and the Ex- 
change to clear this up, adopted definite sizes of cans, 
based upon the world-wide measure—the half pint, the 
pint, the quart and the gallon. Then the fraud switched 
to slack filling the cans, while extravagance in label- 
ing claims grew worse and worse. 


It was at this point that one of the richest and most 
outstanding of the canners remarked that the business 
was impossible, “since it contained within itself the 
seeds of its own destruction,” and he referred, of 
‘ourse, to the opportunity to cheat, due to the fact that 
he consumer buyer could not see within the can until 
she had opened it, and then it was too late. Fighting 
‘his, reputable canners—and the majority as always 
were such—pointed out that since the metal covering, 
che tin can, prevented intending buyers from seeing 
what they were buying, canned foods must be like 
Caesar’s wife, above suspicion. 


Realizing that only a national law would curb such 
harmful acts, the founder of this Journal began agita- 
ting for a pure food law. Later others joined him, but 
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not until Dr. Wiley, then Chief of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, brought the battle before Congress and person- 
ally fought it through, over years to enactment, was 
there even promise of relief for the honest canner. 
That law was passed in 1906. 


Unless you lived at the time this original pure food 
law was passed, you can have no conception of the de- 
gradation to which the production of foods and drugs 
of all kinds had fallen. That law came nearer to caus- 
ing a revolution in this country than anything since 
enacted, because the crooks were so soundly entrenched, 
or thought they were, that they dared the Government 
to interfere, and threatened death to those entrusted 
with its enforcement. Dr. Wiley knew conditions, and 
those of us who helped enforce this new law, as in- 
spectors saw conditions in the raw, and will never for- 
get. 


But Dr. Wiley was not a fanatic; he was an enthusi- 
ast who could foresee the danger to public health if 
conditions were not changed, and radically. But the 
Doctor had a happy, and unanswerable philosophy. 
Briefly it was just “tell the people.” He said he did 
not care what sort of a concoction you choose to mix up 
if for your own consumption, but when you attempt 
to produce a food or a drug for popular consumption, 
first it must be wholesome, and you must tell the 
people what is in it, what quality it is, and as a moral 
obligation the producer must certify it by printing his 
name and address on every package. He was strong 
on this, that no man had any right to produce anything 
for popular consumption without standing fully behind 
every package of it. 


' As we have intimated the Doctor had what everyone 
first told him was an absolutely impossible job of get- 
ting his ideas into law; but he did get a law. The 
strongest lobby in Washington at the time was that of 
the wholesale grocers—as witness the passage of the 
un-American, utterly unfair Concent Degree against 
the great meat packers, because the wholesalers—and 
some others—feared that these big packers would take 
away some of their business. And they got the Chain 
Stores in return to pester them forever more! This 
lobby trimmed the new pure food law pretty much to 
their own liking. They eliminated the grade labeling 
provision by saying that the distributors would be suf- 
ficient guarantee for the dear public, and they emascu- 
lated the name on the label requirement by inserting 
“or the name of the distributor, if any name.” The 
good Doctor had to make some concessions under the 
circumstances, but he never ceased to regret the elimi- 
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nation of these two features, and today Walter G. 
Campbell, successor of Dr. Wiley as head of the pure 
food law, and who had been Dr. Wiley’s Chief Inspec- 
tor, will tell the Congress if it will ask him, that with 
these two provisions the enforcement of the pure food 
law would be so simplified that most of the other re- 
quirements could be dropped. 


Dr. Wiley, therefore, and not the writer or anyone 
else is author of the Grade Labelling law recently, and 
belatedly, put upon the books. Can anyone think of any 
valid reason why any canner of foods, in the tin can 
through which no one can see, should refuse to say 
what quality is inside the can? A good merchandiser 
would need no law to compel this, as he would be proud 
to display the claim of the highest quality; he would 
not permit the next grade to get into possible competi- 
tion with the highest, and most certainly would take 
pains to keep the third or lower qualities from interfer- 
ing with the better grades. Such a merchandiser would 
realize that in doing this he is but protecting his prices 
and profits. And he would realize, too, that he is 
eliminating all possibility of unfair competition and 
the cut-throat practices of the chisler, and cheater. 


It would be most unfair to the great mass of can- 
ners if the public was led to believe that the canners do 
not wish to state the quality on the label because they 
have something to hide, or will not come clean with the 
consuming public. Millions of the public know that 
every case of canned foods is sold on a quality basis, 
today and always has been. Then why is not the public 
told? If this matter is brought before the Congress 
and a public hearing is held, as it most certainly will 
be if our competitors are not asleep, the industry may 
suffer a set back that would make the botulinus scare of 
20 years ago, and which it was said cost the canning 
industry—although completely innocent of the trouble 
—more than 20 millions of dollars; make that, we say, 
look like a cancelled two cent stamp in comparison. 


Can’t you see what you are doing? You are telling 
the public, who is a better friend of canned foods today 
than ever before, that you will not come clean with it, 
you will not tell, plainly and without equivocation, what 
quality the can contains? That is a perfectly reason- 
able and natural request, and the public has a right to 
expect candor and full cooperation from every canner. 
Now that it is a law, what must the casual consumer 
think when he or she reads all the arguments against 
stating the grade or quality on the label. Now that ra- 
tioning of the goods is in force, these good little house- 
wives will be more anxious than ever to know, for sure, 
what they are buying. 


We can’t help but feel that this fight is not being 
made by canners for their own sakes, because we know 
that many of the warmest advocates of the law’s re- 
peal can comfortably put big “A’’s on all their goods, 
and seldom if ever be forced to use the second grade 
“B”. But they are fighting to protect buyers’ labels, 
and the customers they have or rather did have, since 
the buying public today is ready to take every can pro- 
duced under the canner’s label. 


The Grade Label ruling will prove the greatest bless- 
ing the industry has had conferred on it since the 
passage of the pure food law. 


MORALE BUILDERS—Drew Middleton, Special 
Correspondent for the New York Times, at Allied 
Headquarters in North Africa, in ‘They Know They’re 
Better Men’ — March 7th, ’43, said, among other 
things: “Two morale builders, food and tobacco, were 
present in quantities which testify to the foresight of 
the Quartermaster Corps and the bravery of the cooks. 
The cooks in their trucks ventured into the front area 
to feed soldiers newly withdrawn from the line. No 
one who has not been in the incredible confusion and 
stupid horror of battle can realize just how much hot 
food, hot coffee and the first ‘drag’ on a cigarette can 
mean to men who have been fighting for two, three or 
four days on cold rations.” 


For the past two, three or four days apparently the 
whole canning industry, as represented by its leading 
canners, has been down in Washington fighting for 
added profits; and not just for more profits, but they 
are attempting a flanking or pincher movement upon 
the Grade Labeling order to wipe that out completely. 
Failing so far to do this (it has come to the very top 
as of leading importance) they will go to Congress to 
accomplish this killing. “‘We need action and we hope 
that the Agricultural Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives may assist in securing action and promot- 
ing production,” says a report to this same House Com- 
mittee by Mr. E. N. Richmond of San Jose, Calif., as 
reported in the most recent N. C. A. Information 
Letter. 


Better be careful about bringing this Grade Labeling 
question before Congress, for in theory or in fact they 
represent the great consuming public who buy your 
packs. Canned foods have more competitors today than 
ever before, and being modern and aggressive — by 
which we mean good merchandisers—these new com- 
petitors are employing every means to get a full share 
of the consumer’s dollar, especially now while canned 
foods are busy on war jobs and the people are forced 
to seek other forms of food. Your market situation on 
canned foods is very pleasant just now, and will re- 
main so for the duration and for some years after- 
wards, and you may feel that you need not worry, that 
nothing can possibly affect it. Remember your com- 
petitors are not idle, but on the contrary will use every 
method to substitute their forms of food for the canned 
foods. 


“When the hurly-burly’s done and the battle’s (in 
Washington) lost or won,” don’t let the morale of the 
boys fighting so valiently on all fronts be even threat- 
ened—get them food and plenty of it, in spite of all the 
obstacles faced in its production. Keep Drew Middle- 
ton’s vivid picture in your mind constantly, and you 
will not fail. If they can overcome what they are fac- 
ing under such horrible conditions, surely we can lick 
this job of providing more and more food, and we will 
do it. That is the kind of stuff our industry is made of, 
and you may lay to that. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 
Industries for the winning of the war. 


TEXAS GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
CEILING RAISED 


[MPR-306, Amend. 2, March 6, 1943] 


Maximum prices at the packer level for 
canned Texas grapefruit juice have been 
increased to bring them into line with 
prevailing ceilings for canned Florida 
grapefruit juice, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has announced. The order 
follows similar action recently taken on 
Texas fresh grapefruit. 

The change in canned Texas grapefruit 
juice will raise ceilings on No. 2 cans by 
five cents per dozen at the packer level. 
No. 10 cans, the increase at the packer 
level will be 20 cents per dozen. 

At the same time, OPA also adjusted 
the differentials between various grades 
of canned grapefruit juice from all 
states, narrowing the spread between the 
top and lower grades by increasing the 
ceilings for the poorer varieties. 

Originally, the spread between the 
maximum price Grade A canned grape- 
fruit juice and Grade C was 10 cents 
per dozen on No. 2 cans and 20 cents 
differential between Grade C and off- 
grade. The new Amendment No. 2 to 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 306 (Cer- 
tain Packed Food Products), effective 
January 28, 1943—the effective date of 
the original order—cuts these differen- 
tials down to five cents per dozen cans 
between A and C grades and makes the 
spread five cents between C and off- 
grades. These differentials are propor- 
tionately the same on the larger size 
cans. Necessity for adjustment of the 
differentials became apparent upon 
further OPA study of grade distributions. 

A provision in the new amendment au- 
thorizes the United States War Depart- 
ment to make adjustments in ceiling 
ices for certain food products on its 
‘wn purchases and for purchases nego- 
iated by it for other federal agencies. 
‘uch adjustments may be made when the 
rvoduce fails to meet a grade for a 


minor or technical reason. In that case, 
the Department may buy at a lower price 
than the ceiling for the grade which the 
product fails to meet. However, this 
price need not be as low as the ceiling 
for the next lower grade. This is a 
blanket provision covering all products 
now under Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 306 or which later will be added to 
this order. At present, only canned 
grapefruit juice is covered by the regula- 
tion. OPA-1904 


“OPEN PRICE” CONTRACTS 
PERMITTED 


“Canner, Packer Redefined. 


In line with its policy to permit broader 
pricing flexibility in sales contracts call 
for future delivery, the Office of 
Price Administration March 9 provided 
that buyers and sellers of frozen fruits, 
berries and vegetables, fruit preserves, 
jams and jellies; apple butter, and new 
formula canned soups may make “open 
pricing” contracts, adjusting selling 
prices to levels not higher than the max- 
imums in effect at the time of delivery. 

This move will apply to packer sales 
of all four groups of products. It also 
will apply to wholesaler and retailer 
transactions in canned soup, as well as 
to wholesalers selling products covered 
by the “permitted increase” regulation. 

No change will occur in ceiling prices 
of these products to consumers. 

On fruit preserves, jams and jellies, 
the change is made in Amendment No. 6 
to Maximum Price Regulation No. 226. 
On frozen fruits, berries and vegetables, 
Amendment No. 4 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 207 covers the “open 
pricing” feature. Amendment No. 4 to 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 232 ap- 
plies to apple butter, while Amendment 
No. 3 to Maximum Price Regulation No. 
181 covers new formula canned soups. 
For wholesalers, the change is made by 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR GRAPEFRUIT JUICE, F. O. B. FACTORY, EXCEPT 
AS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


No. 2 can No. 3 cyl. No. 10 can 

State Style Gov't Other Gov’t Other Gov’t Other 

or Area of Pack Grade sales sales sales sales sales sales 

‘lorida Natural (Un- A or Fancy... 1.07% 1.121% 2.45 2.55 4.85 5.00 

and sweetened) 

Texas 

C or Standard.............. 102%, 1.07% 2.35 2.45 4.65 4.80 

Offgrade or Sub-stand 97% 1.02% 2.25 2.35 4.45 4.60 

Sweetened 7) ae 1.10 1.15 2.50 2.60 5.00 5.15 

C or Standard 3 OF 1.10 2.40 2.50 4.80 4.95 

Offgrade or Sub-stan 1.00 1.05 2.30 2.40 4.60 4.75 

alifornia Natural (Un- A or Fancy.......ccseee 1.17% 1.221% 2.70 2.80 5.45 5.60 

and sweetened) C or Standard... ww. 112% 1.17% 2.60 2.70 5.25 5.40 

Arizona Offgrade or Sub-stand 1.07% 1.12% 2.50 2.60 5.05 5.20 

Sweetened 1.20 1.25 2.75 2.85 5.60 5.75 

C or Standard............... 1.15 1.20 2.65 2.75 5.40 5.55 

Offgrade or Sub-stand 1.10 1.15 2.55 2.65 5.20 5.35 
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Amendment No. 6 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 255 (Permitted Increases 
for Wholesalers of Certain Products.) 
The amendments are effective March 15. 

Use of “open pricing” normally occurs 
when sellers do business for forward de- 
livery in mutual anticipation of forth- 
coming price changes. ‘ 

The definition of the term “packer” is 
narrowed in the amendments pertain- 
ing to fruit preserves, jams and jellies 
and frozen fruits, berries and vegetables. 
For example, under the original orders, 
a packer who manufactured frozen beans 
and who also sold as a wholesale frozen 
peas and brussels sprouts would have 
been classed as a “packer,” when selling 
any of these commodities. Under the 
new amendments, he is classified as a 
packer only for the items he manufac- 
tures, which in this case would be only 
frozen beans. 

Similar amendments redefining the 
terms “packer,” “canner” and “proces- 
sor” are issued simultaneously in Amend- 
ment No. 8 to Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 152 (Canned Vegetables), Amend- 
ment No. 7 to Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 185 (Canned Fruits and Ber- 
ries), and Amendment No. 2 to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 233 (Dried and 
Canned Apples and Apple Products). 

OPA-T-637 


SEED EXEMPT FROM POINT 
RATIONING 


[Ration Order 13, Amend. 4, March 8, 
1943] 


Peas, beans, and lentils when bought 
exclusively for use as seed are exempt 
from the processed foods rationing pro- 
gram and do not require the surrender 
of either point stamps or ration certifi- 
cates, the Office of Price Administration 
announced March 8. 

This exemption was worked out by 
OPA in conjunction with the Department 
of Agriculture, OPA explained, and was 
considered necessary for two important 
reasons. Since this is the planting sea- 
son, it was found too cumbersome to re- 
quire farmers and victory gardeners to 
apply to local boards for certificates to 
enable them to acquire bean, pea and 
lentil seed. In addition, local boards are 
now preoccupied with their numerous 
duties in connection with the various ra- 
tioning programs. 

This amendment, therefore, makes it 
possible for farmers and gardeners to 
buy bean, pea and lentil seed which is 
marked or labeled in accordance with any 
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applicable federal or State seed law, or 
in accordance with standards stated in 
the federal law, without the surrender of 
ration stamps. However, these vegetables 
acquired for seed may not be used for 
food. If they are acquired for food, ra- 
tion stamps or certificates must be sur- 
rendered. OPA-1909 


FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


A four-point program to keep neces- 
sary agricultural workers on the farm 
and to ensure production of vital com- 
modities for this Nation and its allies 
through cooperation between the Selec- 
tive Service Bureau of the War Man- 
power Commission and the Department 
of Agriculture was announced March 7, 
by WMC Chairman Paul V. McNutt. 

At the same time, Selective Service 
disclosed that some 6,500 farm workers 
daily are being placed in a deferred 
status where they will remain as long 
as they continue on their jobs and remain 
essential to agricultural production. 
Holding of essential workers on farms is 
one of the major goals of the labor pro- 
gram of the Agricultural Labor Admin- 
istration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


The four points of the program are: 

1. Department of Agriculture state 
and county war boards have been au- 
thorized and instructed by Secretary of 
Agriculture, Claude R. Wickard, to seek 
deferment of farm workers whom they 
believe to be necessary when the worker 
or his employer fails to request defer- 
ment and to take appeals from local 
board decisions regarding agricultural 
workers when they believed such action 
is justified. 

2. Whenever local boards in the pro- 
cess of classifying registrants, find a 
registrant who is engaged in agriculture 
but not producing a sufficient number of 
agricultural units to warrant his classi- 
fication in Class II-C or Class III-C, the 
special classes for agricultural workers, 
they will refer the registrant to a War 
Board and allow 30 days for his place- 
ment where he can produce the required 
number of units. 


38. Instruction to local boards that 
they will classify the Class II-C or Class 
III-C any registrant who has had agri- 
cultural experiences but who has left the 
farm for other work provided he returns 
to agriculture and becomes regularly en- 
gaged in and essential to it prior to his 
receipt of an order to report for induc- 
tion into the armed forces. 

4. Instruction to local boards that they 
are not to reclassify out of a deferred 
classification a farm worker who is regu- 
larly engaged in and necessary to an ag- 
ricultural endeavor essential to the sup- 
port of the war effort even if failure to 
reclassify means that calls for military 
manpower remain unfilled. 

The new instructions to local boards, 
are contained in Local Board Memoran- 
dum 164-A, supplementing Local Board 


Memorandum 164 which advised of the 
creation of Class II-C and Class III-C 
for agricultural workers deferred solely 
on the basis of occupation and for agri- 
cultural workers with dependents. 

Agencies of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem may contact and consult with War 
Boards and be contacted and consulted by 
them regarding an individual registrant 
under the new program and local boards 
may make full use of the information 
which is available in the files of the 
County War Boards, the memorandum 
emphasized. 

As to registrants now being trans- 
ferred to Class II-C and Class III-C, Se- 
lective Service said that nearly 500,000 
farm workers have been placed in these 
classes in recent weeks. Some 171,600 
workers were transferred to Class II-C 
and Class III-C in January alone. The 
present daily rate of transfer amounts 
to nearly 6,500 workers. Over half of 
these men, had they not been transferred, 
would in all probability have been in- 
ducted into the armed forces, depriving 
agriculture of their services. 


By the end of 1943, an estimated total 
of 3,032,000 farm workers will have been 
classified in Class II-C or Class III-C, 
Selective Service said. PM-4332 


1V-H CLASSIFICATION RECALLED 


Selective Service local boards March 8 
were further directed to place no more 
men over 38 years of age in Class IV-H, 
the class for registrants who are beyond 
the present military age limit, and to re- 
classify out of Class IV-H those regis- 
trants who, by reason of their agricul- 
tural occupation or endeavor, are now or 
prior to May 1 may become eligible for 
Class II-C or Class III-C deferment. 


Furthermore, boards were advised that 
beginning May 1, 1943, they should re- 
classify out of Class IV-H all other regis- 
trants and place them in the classes to 
which they properly belong by reason of 
occupational, dependency, or other status. 


Registrants who are reclassified out of 
Class IV-H and who have no cause for 
deferment other than age will be placed 
in Class I-A and will be the first men 
over 38 inducted if and when the armed 
forces determine they can be used in the 
military establishment. 


Those registrants who are reclassified 
out of Class IV-H and placed in Class 
II-C or Class III-C because of their ag- 
ricultural occupation or endeavor prior 
to May 1, will be continued in those 
classes as long as they are necessary to 
agriculture if men over 38 are called for 
service. Other registrants reclassified 
after May 1 and placed in other classes 
will remain there, if men over 38 are 
called, only so long as men in their class 
would be deferred—as for example, nor- 
mally not longer than six months if they 
are given a Class II-A or Class II-B de- 
ferment for occupation other than agri- 
cultural. 


74 ALASKA PLANTS TO PACK 
SALMON 


Alaska’s $40,000,000-a-year salmon 
canning industry, which accounts for 
about 80 per cent of the nation’s supply 
of this vital sea food, March 8 became 
subject to a unique concentration scheme 
to help it meet problems of manpower 
end equipment shortages created by the 
war. 


An order by Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes, who is also Fisheries 
Coordinator, will concentrate the canning 
of this year’s catch of Alaska salmon in 
74 of the largest and most modern plants 
rather than in the 120 previously used. 
Secretary Ickes, by virtue of a directive 
of Food Administrator Wickard, has com- 
plete responsibility for those portions of 
the war food program concerned with the 
catching and processing of fish. 


The order was made necessary by the 
fact that the armed forces have taken 
over a very large percentage of the 
tenders and power scows used by the in- 
dustry in Alaskan waters and also be- 
cause it is expected that no more than 50 
or 60 per cent of the normal supply of 
labor will be available in 1943. 


Normally some 350 tenders and power 
scows are employed in the installation 
and operation of fishing apparatus and 
for the transportation of fish to the can- 
neries. Nearly half of these are no longer 
available for this work. 


Customarily more than 20,000 persons 
are employed for a period of from four 
to seven months by the Alaskan salmon 
industry. More than half of these have 
been recruited in the Pacific Coast states, 
the balance being: drawn from Alaska 
residents. Other war work, the draft, 
and transportation difficulties have ma- 
terially reduced the labor supply. 


The greater efficiency of the Alaskan 
salmon industry as a result of the con- 
centration order is expected to increase 
the pack this year from the 5,300,000 
cases last year to 5,500,000 cases in 1943. 


The concentration plan is expected to 
make possible: 


1. A reduction in manpower require- 
ments by 5,030 persons. 


2. Reduction in northbound passenger 
accommodations by 3,933 persons. 


8. Reduction in northbound tonnage 
by 17,724 tons. 


4. Reduction in required floating 
equipment by 86 tenders and 50 scows. 


5. Reduction in fishing apparatus by 
48 traps, 25 purse seiners, and 67,130 
fathoms of gill nets. 

Last year the industry’s 120 canneries 
used 226 lines of canning machinery; 
this year the 74 canneries which will op- 
erate will use only 131 lines with maxi- 
mum use of the high-speed machines. 


Canners have been advised to make 
early commitments for labor, supplies, 
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and transportation so that the season, 
beginning in May, can get off to a good 
start. 

Although the Alaskan pack is expected 
to increase this year, not much of it will 
go to civilians in the United States. Last 
year 60 per cent of the pack went to the 
armed forces and our allies, and the de- 
mand from these sources may be greater 
this year. 

Seafood production as a whole may 
continue its downward trend this year 
due to wartime restrictions and man- 
power shortages. Food Administrator 
Wickard has asked for a catch of seven 
billion pounds in 1943, but Coordinator 
Ickes was informed by the industry last 
week that it expected a production of 
only three billion, six hundred and fifty 
million pounds unless some of the indus- 
try’s handicaps were removed. 

Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Deputy Coordi- 
nator of Fisheries, announced that Ralph 
Ferrandini has been named field admin- 
istrator of the new concentration order 
and will maintain headquarters in 
Seattle. OWI-1393 


FOOD COMMITTE FORMED 


The recently organized Food Indus- 
tries War Committee completed its or- 
ganizational program this week with es- 
tablishment of a Washington headquar- 
ters office, with John M. Curlett, vice- 
president of McCormick & Co., of Balti- 
more, executive director. 


Simultaneously, Clarance Francis, 
president of General Foods Corp., and 
chairman of the group’s executive com- 
mittee, announced the appointment of 
chairmen of committees which will study 
vital issues now confronting the food in- 
dustry, as follows: 

Manpower—L. M. Melius, H. J. Heinz 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

Transportation—O. E. Jones, Swift & 
Co., Chicago. 

Rationing—Wm. H. Albers, 
Super Markets, Cincinnati. 

Inflationary Controls—D. E. Robinson, 
McCann & Co., Pittsburgh. 

Food Supply and Allocation—Arthur 
W. Ramsdell, The Borden Company, New 
York. 


Imports—Barclay Scull, Wm. S. Scull 
Co., Camden, N. J. 

The committee chairmen are scheduled 
to report to the national body on the sub- 
jeets on which their studies will center, 
preliminary to conferences with various 
federal agencies affected. 

The overall committee will serve as 
\ liasion force between the food industry 
and Washington with the objective on in- 
suring a trade voice in the formulation 
of future war control measures. All 
divisions of food manufacturing and dis- 
tribution are represented on the na- 
‘ional committee, and regional sub-com- 
mittees are now being set up in various 
parts of the country to cooperate with 
the national group. 


Albers 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


THE MANPOWER CAMPAIGN 


Happer Payne, Director of NCA’s Man- 
power Division, with assistance of 
Don Parsons of the Federal Advertising 
Agency, New York City, and the coop- 
eration of Stecher-Traung Lithograph 
Corporation, Rochester, have done a swell 
job to help you recruit workers for your 
1943 season. A number of forceful ad- 
vertisements have been prepared along 
with color poster tie-ins and a suggested 
schedule offered, which, if followed com- 
pletely and thoroughly, should accom- 
plish much to overcome a difficult labor 
situation. The schedule provides that 
the program start gradually and then 
keep plugging away continuously as the 
season approaches. The advertisements 
are written in such a way that they can 
be signed by local organizations such as 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions, American Legion, etc., or they may 
be signed by the canner. Some changes 
may have to be made to-suit local con- 
ditions, but in all both the advertise- 
ments and posters are strong and forceful 
and can be of immense help to the canner 
who takes to the program and keeps con- 
tinuously at it. Brochures explaining the 
program fully were mailed to the indus- 
try and to local canners’ associations 
this week. Take advantage of this im- 
mense help to help yourself. 


AWARD FOR FARM FAMILIES 


Farm families who have enlisted in 
the huge 1943 food production program 
will be awarded a Certificate of Farm 
War Service in recognition of their war 
work. The 11 x 14 inch certificates, 
signed by Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard, will be presented by 
County USDA War Boards as soon as 
possible after the completion of the 1943 
farm mobilization drive. This drive, 
aimed at getting each farmer to produce 
his share of the 1943 food production 
goals, began January 12 and is to be com- 
pleted this month. “This certificate” 
said Secretary Wickard, “is a simple 
word of appreciation and encouragement 
to the fighting units of the food front— 
the nation’s farm families. On the long, 
hard work of these families, on their in- 
genuity in overcoming every handicap 
imposed by total war will depend to a 
considerable measure the outcome of this 
war.” 


WILBUR CARLSON WITH CHEESE 
ASSOCIATION 


Wilbur G. Carlson of Corn Service Bu- 
reau fame now with the Kraft Cheese 
Company, is serving as temporary sec- 
retary of the National Cheese Associa- 
tion, 


DR. E. M. HOPKINS MADE CONTINENTAL 
CAN DIRECTOR 


Directors of Continental Can Com- 
pany, Inc., March 10 elected Dr. Ernest 
Martin Hopkins, president of Dartmouth 
College, a director of the company. He 
fills the vacancy caused by the recent 
death of its late president, J. Frederick 
Hartlieb. 


“We are proud to welcome Dr. Hop- 
kins to our board of directors. He wil! 
make available to us in our deliberations 
his great experience in the fields of in- 
dustrial relations, personnel work and 
business administration, as well as his 
experience as one of the nation’s out- 
standing educators,” Carle C. Conway, 
chairman of the board of directors and 
president of the company, said in making . 
the announcement. 


Dr. Hopkins has had a distinguished 
carrer in several fields. He was a pioneer 
in industrial personnel work, having re- 
signed as secretary of Dartmouth College 
in 1910 to do this work for Western Elec- 
trie Co., in Chicago, Wm. Filene’s Sons 
in Boston, Curtis Publishing Co., in Phil- 
adelphia, and the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., in Boston. 


During the first World War, shortly 
after becoming president of Dartmouth 
College, he had charge of industrial rela- 
tions in the Quartermaster General’s Di- 
vision of the War Department, and later 
became assistant to the Secretary of War 
in charge of all industrial relations for 
the War Department. He also repre- 
sented the War Department on the War 
Labor Policies Board and likewise on the 
National Adjustment Commission deal- 
ing with certain maritime labor differ- 
ences. In the present war situation, he 
served in 1941 as chairman of the min- 
erals and metals section of the OPM 
Priorities Division, resigning because of 
the pressure of his college duties. 


He has maintained an active interest 
in business, government and general edu- 
cation. He has been for many years a 
director of the Boston & Maine Railroad 
and of the National Life Insurance Co. 
In 1933 he served as an arbitrator in a 
labor dispute in the granite industry. 


NEW TEXAS CANNERY 


Whitson Food Products Company, 
Denton, Texas, has established a plant 
at Sulphur Springs, Texas, for the can- 
ning of crops from 300 acres of tomatoes 
and 150 acres of beans. 


$15,000 FIRE DAMAGE 


The warehouse of the Ellis Canning 
Company, Denver, Colorado, was recently 
damaged by fire to the extent of $15,000. 
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F. HOWARD BRAITHWAITE 


CROWN CAN COMPANY VICE-PRESIDENTS 


W. I. GLADFELTER 


Richard P. Swartz, President of the Crown Can Company, recently 
announced the election of Mr. Braithwaite and Mr. Gladfelter to Vice- 
Presidents of the company. Mr. Braithwaite is in charge of sales while 
Mr. Gladfelter is in charge of operations. 


FOOD PRIORITIES 


Priorities on foods for Governmental 
agencies and essential civilian users are 
provided for in Food Distribution Regu- 
lation No. 1, issued by Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Claude R. Wickard. The regu- 
lation, which will be administered by the 
Food Distribution Administration, trans- 
fers to the Department of Agriculture 
from the War Production Board author- 
ity to issue priorities on foods. Effec- 
tive March 6, it supersedes WPB Prior- 
ities Regulation No. 1, insofar as that 
regulation refers to foods. The purpose, 
generally, is as follows: (1) To enable 
Governmental agencies, such as_ the 
armed forces and Lend-Lease, to obtain 
food supplies promptly when needed: 
and, (2) To place the Department of 
Agriculture in a position to cause de- 
livery of food to be made to meet emer- 
gency situations for certain essential 
civilian users, such as crews on ships not 
under Maritime Commission control and 
others categories where the time element 
in procuring food is of utmost import- 
ance. The regulation sets up priorities 
ratings ranging from FR 1, the highest, 
to FR 10. 


INCREASES CAPITAL 


Fox Valley Canning Company, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, has amended its articles 
of incorporation to provide for a capital 
stock of $200,000, according to W. L. 
Schroder, President. 
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FIGURING POINT VALUES 


OPA form R-1313, obtainable from 
your Post Office, lists the point values 
per pound for the various rationed prod- 
ucts. The point value of any item over 
4 pounds is arrived at by multiplying the 
number of pounds declared on the label 
by the point value per pound as given 
in the form. Fractions of a pound should 
be figured in % pounds, fractions of a 
% pound should be figured to the next 
higher % pound, thus an item weighing 
4 pounds and 9 ounces would be consid- 
ered as weighing 4 pounds 12 ounces for 
the purpose of getting the point value 
of the item. If the calculations so ob- 
tained result in fractions of a point, they 
should be adjusted to the nearest point. 
If the fraction is less than % point it 
drops to the lower point value, if more 
than % point it raises to the next higher 
point. The point value per case is ob- 
tained by multiplying the point value 
per can by the number of cans in the 
case. Where contents are given in fluid 
ounces consider fluid ounces to be the 
same as the avoirdupois-weight ounce. 
1 pint is 1 pound, 1 quart is 2 pounds. 


TO REBUILD BURNED CANNERIES 


The sardine canning plants of the 
French Sardine Company and South 
Coast Fisheries, San Pedro, Calif., de- 
stroyed by fire a few months ago, are to 
be rebuilt in time for the opening of the 
sardine season next fall, it has been an- 
nounced. 


TEXAS CITRUS FRUIT HARVEST 
EXTENDED 


The Mexican fruitfly quarantine regu- 
lations has been modified by extending 
the harvesting season for oranges and 
grapefruit in the Texas counties of 
Brooks, Cameron, Hidalgo, and Willacy 
to the close of May 31 for this year, on 
condition that sterilization by approved 
methods be required for oranges and 
grapefruit if there is a risk of the spread 
of the fruitfly. The harvest season nor- 
mally closes under the regulations on 
April 30, except that grapefruit harvest 
in the counties of Dimmit, La Salle, and 
Webb ends on the last day of February, 
and no modifications was made in the har- 
vest season in those counties. The need 
for the extension of the harvest season 
was determined through consultation of 
the Chief of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine with the Texas 
State Commissioner of Agriculture. 


CHANGE IN INTERSTATE LABOR LAWS 
URGED 


At a stockholders meeting of the Hills- 
boro-Queen Anne Cooperative Corpora- 
tion, Baltimore, recently held, the fol- 
lowing Resolution was passed, seeking 
the amendment to the existing Inter- 
State Labor Laws: 


Whereas, Hillsboro-Queen Anne Coop- 
erative Corporation is a Cooperative As- 
sociation as defined by the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, as amended, and under 
its charter and By-Laws has full au- 
thority to contract with its grower mem- 
bers for the processing of vegetables pro- 
duced by them. This Association is cog- 
nizant of the pending food shortage, and 
in its belief that a solution to the critical 
labor shortage will contribute materially 
to the production of needed foods, and 
motivated by the desire to cooperate in 
every respect with our Government, has 
caused the following resolution to be 
unanimously adopted: 


Now, therefore, be it RESOLVED, 
That the Management of this Associa- 
tion be, and is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to appeal to our duly elected rep- 
resentatives in the Congress of the 
United States for introduction of Legis- 
lation repealing or amending existing in- 
terstate labor laws to the extent that, 
for the duration of the existing emer- 
gency processors of vegetable food prod- 
ucts be permitted to employ any person 
or persons qualified for the work at hand 
provided they have attained their Four- 
teenth birthday. 

Be it further RESOLVED, That copies 
of this resolution be forwarded to our 
representatives in Congress, The Tri- 
State Packers Association, and the Na- 
tional Council of Farmers Cooperatives. 


DEHYDRATION PLANT 


Robert Douglas, of Fortuna, Calif., has 
taken a contract for transforming the 
old whaling station at Fields Landing 
into a dehydrating plant. 
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ARTIST'S CONCEPTION of Tomorrows! 


WHILE PRODUCING FULL SPEED Today 
LET'S KEEP FULL VISION ON 


The canning and allied industries have 
an all-out job for the duration—helping to 
feed our fighting men—our allies—our war- 
working nation—and in addition, producing 
important military supplies and equipment. 


When the victory has been won, we 
will have an equally big job—a world to be 
fed—and better fed! Our government is pointing 
the way with a great campaign asking Ameri- 
cans to ‘Eat Nutritional Food’’—including at 
least two vegetables a day. That means an 
increasing demand for canned foods. 


On your today’s problems, and on to- 
morrow’s, Food Machinery Corporation is pre- 
pared to serve you. Let our engineers show you 
how you can get even greater production— 
even finer quality—even longer life from present 
equipment. And let them help you make plans 
for the brighter days ahead. 


Our General Catalog can serve you in 
similar ways. It offers pointers on getting the 
most from your present equipment. It also 
shows latest improved machines. Send for your 


Equipment for TOMATOES copy. 
AND TOMATO PRODUCTS 


SUPER-JUICE EXTRACTOR—Speeds up and improves juic- 


C-800-X 


ing operations, by use of non-aerating, revolving screw Complete modern equipment for all canned foods. 
This is one of the many outstanding machines in our tomato 
products line. More are illustrated below. 


NG, 


No. 2 Incline Crusher-preheater 


Hand Pack Filler 
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LEND-LEASE SHIPMENTS 


Acting to clarify the situation with re- 
spect to the Lend-Lease drain on foods 
which are now under rationing in this 
country, Lend-Lease Administrator Stet- 
tinius this week made the following state- 
ment: 

“In 1942 we exported under Lend- 
Lease eight-tenths of one percent of our 
canned vegetables, and one and seven- 
tenths percent of our canned fruits and 
fruit juices. 

“In January, 1943, Lend-Lease ship- 
ments of canned vegetables were one- 
third of the average monthly shipment 
of canned vegetables last year. In Jan- 
uary, 19438, Lend-Lease shipments of 
canned fruits and fruit juices were one- 
quarter of the average monthly ship- 
ment of canned fruits and fruit juices 
last year. 

“The rate of shipments is likely to in- 
crease later, but total Lend-Lease can- 
ned fruits and vegetable shipments for 
the year 1943 are expected to be less 
than three out of every 100 cans of the 
1943 pack. 


“The shortage of canned fruits and 
vegetables is due to a combination of 
heavy U. S. military requirements, in- 
creased consumer purchasing power in 
1942, and limitations on the amount of 
tinplate allocated for canning. Almost 
all of that part of the 1943 pack re- 
served for Government purposes will go 
to U. S. armed forces, not to Lend-Lease. 

“No frozen fresh fruits and vegetables 
were shipped under Lend-Lease in 1942, 
none were shipped in January 1943, and 
we do not expect to ship any this year. 
Lend-Lease shipments of dried peas, 
dried beans, and dried fruits were con- 
siderably larger in January than aver- 
age monthly shipments in 1942. Last 
year we shipped under Lend-Lease five 
percent of the total supply of dried peas 
and beans and not quite 16 percent of 
the dried fruit supply. January ship- 
ments were about three times the aver- 
age monthly 1942 shipment of dried peas 
and beans and twice the average monthly 
1942 shipment of dried fruits. Most of 
the dried peas and beans were shipped 
to Russia for use of the Soviet Army.” 


CAL-PACK POSTPONES ANNUAL 
MEETING 


In order to comply with amended regu- 
lations of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, requiring that annual re- 
ports to stockholders must accompany 
or precede the proxy statements, the 
California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, is arranging to postpone its 
annual meeting. The by-laws of the Cor- 
poration provide that the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders shall be held on the 
third Tuesday of May in each year, but 
with the fiscal year ending February 28, 
and the time required to prepare the 
annual report, it has become necessary 
to postpone the meeting and it is pro- 
posed that the time be changed to the 
third Tuesday in June. 
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LEARN TO LIVE WITH PLANT 
DISEASES 


Much Can Be Accomplished By Common 
Sense Methods of Prevention, Says 
Geneva Scientist. 


Since it is no longer possible to aban- 
don areas that become heavily infested 
with plant disease organisms and move 
on to virgin soils, we must learn how to 
farm in the presence of these maladies 
and keep them under control, declares 
Dr. George L. McNew, plant disease 
specialist at the N. Y. State Experiment 
Station at Geneva. Especially is this 
true in the production of canning crops 
where the crops must be grown year 
after year in the same regions where 
the canning factories are located and 
where the soil and climate are generally 
adapted to canning crop production, he 
says. 

“Just as present-day public health pre- 
cautions make it possible for humans to 
remain healthy despite the general pre- 
valence of disease organisms, so a few 
commonsense procedures can do much to 
prevent the spread of plant diseases and 
reduce the severity of attacks when they 
do occur,” says Dr. MceNew, who con- 
tinues, “Among the things that can be 
done are the use of disease-free seed, 
seed disinfection, rotation of crops, selec- 
tion of suitable soil types and locations 
for different crops, proper care of soil 
to maintain fertility and organic matter, 
and the proper use of manure and fer- 
tilizers.” 

All practices that are associated with 
good, sound farming contribute toward 
the control of plant diseases, it is said, 
especially those practices which result 
in the development of strong, thrifty 
plants. Strong plants may become dis- 
eased, but they are not so readily de- 
stroyed as weak ones. Weak plans, too, 
cannot develop new roots and shoots to 
replace those injured by disease organ- 
isms. 

“No one should be discouraged if a 
severe epidemic breaks out after all the 
precautions mentioned have been taken,” 
continues Dr. McNew, “for none of these 
procedures are recommended as a cure 
for disease but merely as aids in produc- 
ing a healthy crop. It is to be expected 
that fungicides will have to be used as 
well in many localities, but the amount 
required may be materially reduced if 
these precautionary measures are ob- 
served.” 


GROWING VEGETABLES FOR ARMED 
FORCES 


Dr. V. A. Tiedjens writing in the No- 
vember 1942 issue of the New Jersey 
State Horticultural News reminds us 
that growing vegetables for our armed 
forces is becoming more difficult as time 
goes on. Our biggest problem will be to 
get enough labor, but this Dr. Tiedjens 
believe can be relieved by solving some of 
our other problems which are under our 
control, such as fertilization: “We prob- 


ably will be short on nitrogen, but not 
necessarily in tonnage of fertilizers. We 
will have to use a 4-10-10 or 4-12-8 in- 
stead of a 5-10-10. I am not so sure that 
this will work any hardship. Many grow- 
ers will probably be surprised to find 
that their yields improve. We must use 
fertilizer to better advantage. Let’s try 
plowing it under or putting it in the 
bottom of the furrow as we plow. Ex- 
periments all over the country show that 
when fertilizer is plowed under or placed 
in the bottom of the furrow of a soil that 
contains enough lime, yields are consist- 
ently good in spite of the weather. Our 
own experiments in New Jersey for the 
past six years show that these place- 
ments have given consistently bigger 
yields than any other method of place- 
ment.” 


BEST FERTILIZERS FOR 
TOMATOES IN WARTIME 


No One Formula Adapted to All Soils, Ex- 
periment Station Tests Show— 
Restrictions Affect Choice. . 


Fertilizer experiments with tomatoes 
on three different soil types in areas of 
N. Y. State where tomatoes are grown 
extensively for canning show that no one 
formula can be recommended for toma- 
toes on all soils, says Prof. C. B. Sayre, 
vegetable crops specialist at the Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva. Coupled with 
this fact, the choice of fertilizer to use 
on tomatoes in 1943 will also be in- 
fluenced by restrictions on the kinds of 
fertilizers that can be sold in New York 
State this year as established by the 
Food Production Administration of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

“In our experiments, the highest yields 
were obtained from the highest nitrogen 
ratio on Ontario loam at Geneva, from 
the highest amount of phosphorus on Ful- 
ton silty clay at Fredonia, and from the 
heaviest potash application on Palmyra 
gravelly loam at Marion,” says Professor 
Sayre. Interpreting these results in the 
light of the nine mixed fertilizer grades 
that may be sold in this State this year, 
Professor Sayre makes the following 
recommendations for tomatoes with re- 
spect to formulas and amounts of fer- 
tilizer to use. 

On Ontario loam, Honeoye loam, and 
Dunkirk soils he recommends 1,200 
pounds per acre of 4-10-5 as most likely 
to give the best results. However, if a 
legume crop is plowed under in prepar- 
ing the land for tomatoes, the proportion 
of nitrogen in the fertilizer should be re- 
duced, and 700 pounds of a 4-16-8 fertili- 
zer would be recommended. On lighter 
soils, such as Palmyra gravelly loam, an 
application of 1,200 to 1,300 pounds per 
acre of a 4-10-10 fertilizer is recom- 
mended. On extremely acid heavy soils, 
limestone or hydrated lime should first be 
added to bring the pH of the soil up to 
about 6.5, when 1,200 pounds of a 4-16-4 
fertilizer should be used; on light or 
sandy soils a 4-10-10 is recommended. 
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QUALITY e PRICE e SERVICE ¢ DEPENDABILITY 


56 BUSHEL TOMATO BASKET 


TOMATO FIELD BASKETS 


Scientifically Built To Last Longer 
In these trying times we are doing all possible to take 


care of your basket needs as best we can. Won't you 
help yourselves as well as help us by letting us know 
now what your 1943 basket requirements will be. 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 


35 Years of 
Specialized Service 
in the 
Prevention of Fires 
and 
|| Maintenance of Low 
| Insurance Costs 


for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


|| Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 
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MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS 
of the | 
GOVERNMENT in your CUT BEETS 


With the SS Rod Washer you remove all pieces of 
beets less than the one inch specified. These small 
Pieces are saved in the SS Rod Washer and packed | 


in No. 2 cans. 
for top prices. 


Write for particulars and prices. 
_ THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Both sizes are fancy quality and sell 


Increase MAN HOUR 
PRODUCTION VOLUME 


Man power today is not a problem for employers merely 
—it represents one of the critical necessities for our nation’s 
war-winning program. Production equipment that affords 
increased volume without increasing man power for oper- 
ations is the great need. 

‘Major considerations in designing and improving Langsenkamp 
Production Units have been to obtain increased production capacity 
with decreased man power per unit of product. Admittedly the ob- 
jective of this policy has been to reduce canners’ costs of production. 
Today these units do much more than contribute an advantage to in- 
dividual users. They are giving extra assistance to our nation. 


NOTE: In addition to saving man power, Langsenkamp Production 
Units increase yield, save product, improve quality and operate effi- 
ciently with less power consumption. Most units supply more than 


one of these advantages—others most, or all of them. 


F.H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


“‘Efficiency in the Canning Plant’’ 
INDIANAPOLIS, - 


INDIANA 
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THE “ALERT” WARNING 


Producers of competitive foods compare point values to attract distributors and consumers 
to their lines. Canners must take defensive action says—BETTER PROFITS. 


At times in the past, even while 
affairs of this world were fairly 
normal, this writer has viewed with 
alarm the methodical way in which 
packers of frozen foods have gone 
about undermining the confidence 
of the American publie in canned 
foods. Regular readers of this col- 
umn will recall how we have shown 
the minuteness of detail into which 
headquarters have gone while set- 
ting up a sales campaign. Only re- 
cently I have mentioned we did get 
a break in that the ration point val- 
ue of fresh frozen foods has been 
set for the time being at least at 
the same basis as that for canned 
foods. Probably I crowed too soon. 
Those promoting the sale of the 
frozen products have lost no time 
in suiting the present necessity for 
rationing foods to their benefit. 


COMPETITORS ACTIVE 


In a March 5th release to all re- 
tail customers of a large distribu- 
tor of frozen foods we read as fol- 
lows: 

“The amount of merchandise 
your customer can buy for their 48 
monthly points becomes the factor 
governing sales. The relatively 
high point values on canned and 
frosted foods mean that fewer cans 
or packages will go across the 
counter and fewer dollars of profit 
go into your till.” 

“NOW WHAT’S THE BEST 
THING YOU CAN DO TO MAIN- 
TAIN VOLUME AND PROF- 
ITS?” 

“SELL BLANKS FROZEN 
FOODS MORE THAN EVER BE- 
FORE!” Why? Look at the point 
table. You'll see a 1 lb. 4 oz. can of 
peas costs 16 points or three cans 
per person per month. You get the 
volume and profit of three cans 
only. Now look again and you will 
see a box of Blank’s Peas cost 10 
points—yet the housewife is get- 
ting as much solid food, edible food 
as in the heavier can with a lot of 
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liquid. At 10 points you can sell 
four packages of Peas and one 
other Blank item costing eight 
points or less, such as Squash and 
Mixed Vegetables. That means 5 
sales per person per month and 
most important, five profits. 

“Figure it out for yourself—are 
you better off selling three No. 2 
cans of Peas or 5 packages of Blank 
GET BEHIND BLANK 100 PER 
CENT.” 

“With sales per customer limited, 
you need new customers to main- 
tain volume and profit. Blank, na- 
tionally known and advertised is 
still sold in less than 20,000 stores. 
What better way to get new cus- 
tomers than by making your store 
the Blank headquarters for your 
neighborhood—and shouting about 
it so that everyone knows it?’ 


THEY TAKE THE TIP 


Maybe you feel none or but few 
will heed such advice but if you do, 
you are badly mistaken. In to- 
night’s paper, (Friday) a leading 
super market says about their fresh 
frozen foods: 


“Your points go further with 
frosted foods. The drained weight 
of a number 2 can of peas, worth 
16 points, is the same as the weight 
of a 12 oz. package of frosted peas 
worth 10 points. No waste with 
frosted foods. Save your points!’ 
You see it does not take long for 
merchandisers to seize on and ex- 
ploit any advantage or seeming ad- 
vantage of one food over another. 
In view of the foregoing it does not 
seem as if we have been crying 
“Wolf, Wolf” while warning can- 
ners that they have a real com- 
petitor in fresh frozen foods. The 
pity of the whole matter is that 
canners are so be-deviled with pro- 
duction affairs the majority will 
have but little time to do anything 
constructive about the matter. Be- 
fore we know it, “knowing” house- 
wives will be telling their friends, 


“Buy frozen peas, they go as far as 
canned peas, they do not require 
the surrender of so many points.” 


MUST FOLLOW SUIT 


Leading, national advertisers in 
many instances are doing a good 
job in helping the retailer sell more 
of their goods in particular and 
more goods as a whole. They are 
telling the retail distributors story 
in fine fashion by means of dealers 
helps unselfishly created and gen- 
erously distributed. Now they must 
go further, much further and tell 
the housewife just how much value 
she is really getting in a can of this 
or that. Frozen food folks are do- 
ing it. Canners will have to follow 
suit. Possibly no direct assaults 
via advertising mediums have been 
attempted so far by the canners in- 
asmuch as they have felt the recog- 
nition of such competition would 
give added impetus to sales of the 
rival foods. If such ideas have been 
held, it’s time to discard them 
promptly. War or no war, competi- 
tion is still with us, as the sales 
going gets tougher you will see 
more and more bitter competition. 

Individual distributors will try 
out one angle after another until in 
a new scheme of retail distribution 
they hit on some advertising slant 
which will bring them a maximum 
amount of sales. Not all will be so 
foolish as to follow the lead quoted 
and draw an unfavorable compari- 
son between frozen foods and their 
equivalent in the can. After all, the 
majority of dealers are fair and 
honest, the most of them realize 
that the comparison between a 
number two can of peas with all its 
liquid and a twelve ounce package 
of frozen peas is unfair to say the 
least. I would almost feel it’s 
downright misleading. If compari- 
sions must be made, let’s see them 
made between a package of frozen 
peas weighing twelve ounces net 
and a vacuum pack can of peas 
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weighing twelve ounces and selling 
for no more in coin of the realm 
and costing about the same in 
points. 
PLAY IT FAIR 

In this battle of production there 
is plenty of room for the packers 
of both frozen, dehydrated and can- 
ned foods. There is no need for 
such pressure as has been illus- 
trated, getting business under such 
circumstances will only react un- 
favorably as soon as housewives see 
they have been fooled. However, 
to get such reactions, it will be nec- 
essary for leaders in the canning 
trade to show the public how un- 
founded such conclusions may be 
when all the facts are known, 
weighed and acted upon. Florida 
Citrus growers are going ahead 
with their contributions of a tiny 
sum per box of fruit in order that 
their retail dealers may be fur- 
nished with dealers helps that will 
assist them materially in moving 
fresh fruit promptly and profitably. 
It may be too much to hope for but 
sooner or later, if a few individuals 
do not set up a back fire of adver- 
tising information against this pro- 
paganda of the frozen foods people, 
some leading product ought to as- 
sist its members in the interests of 
a like campaign. Frozen foods may 
not be selling in volume in over 20,- 
000 stores but you must remember 
these stores are the leaders in the 
country, it’s in them that Mrs. 
Jones buys the foods she serves at 
parties, its from them that those 
who are trying to keep up with her 
learn what’s moving into the best 
yantries of town. 


WELL WORTH THE POINT 
VALUE 


The retailing of foods under a 
‘ationing plan is only in its infancy 
ut something has already been 
earned about what folks will buy 
‘nd when. One distributor will ad- 
ertise only comparatively low ra- 
ion point items while others feel 
ustomers hungry for prunes will 
suy two pounds although the pur- 
‘hase eats up the most of the points 
ne person is allowed for a month. 
“he facts are, customers are buying 
high point items in many cases, 
more will follow suit as time 
vasses. Even though your product 
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is in the high ration point class do 
not hesitate about telling the world 
and particularly your buyers that 
your goods are well worth their 
point value when their scarcity 
alone is taken into consideration. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
spent in the past in the establish- 
ment of a fine trade name will be 
money wasted if we give up now 
and believe we cannot sell our 
goods unless they are in a com- 
paratively low ration point class. 
The contrary is the case. Think 
a moment and you will realize that 


while you may be temporarily in- 
convenienced, the placing of a high 
ration point value on your product 
definitely places it in a class that is 
desirable because it’s hard to come 
by. Make anything hard to get and 
people uninterested before at once 
change their attitude and become 
interested. If your goods are high 
in ration value it’s because so many 
of them have been taken by con- 
sumers and the armies and for 
lend-lease. Tell the folks this and 
let them show their patriotism by 
(Please turn to page 22) 


ping the viner. 
crop conditions. 


An Exclusive Feature On CRCO Pea Viners 


THE ADJUSTABLE CYLINDER 


The exclusive CRCO Adjustable Clyinder gives com- 
plete control over splits and loss of unthreshed peas. 
Any number of beaters are adjustable without stop- 
Permits quick adjustment to meet 


Keep the CRCO Catalog on your 
desk—it’s the guide to trouble- 
free canning equipment. 


Company, 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC., Baltimore, Md. 
JAS. Q. LEAVITT CO., Ogden, Utah 
JAS. Q. LEAVITT CO., Seattle, Wash. 
LENFESTEY SUPPLY CO., Tampa, Fla. 
L. C. OSBORN, Harlingen, Texas 
W. D. CHISHOLM, Niagara Falls, Canada 
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to produce the Food to Win 


Wilt Resistant Alaska Thomas Laxton 


SEED BEANS 


Landreths’ Stringless Green Pod Bountiful 
New Stringless Tendergreen 

Pencil Pod Black Wax Henderson Bush Lima 
Baby Fordhook Bush Lima 


Landreths’ Certified Tomato Seed 
is especially recommended 


D. LANDRETH SEED CO. 


BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 


RELY ON 


SEED PEAS 


CORPORATION 
ROME,NEW YORK 


The Sixth Edition of 


work” 


Postage 
Prepaid 


$10 


Remit- 
tance 
With 
Order 


A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 
preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 20S. GAY STREET MARYLAND 


Size 6x9, 360 pages, Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Why No Market Prices—Some Futures— 
The Battle at Washington— 
Some Rulings. 


PRICES—Some of our banker 
readers and other financial institu- 
tions are complaining that we do 
not publish canned foods prices, 
and say they need in making loans, 
etc., and other transactions. Prac- 
tically speaking there has been no 
such thing as an open market on 
1942 packed canned foods, as every 
canner had his ceiling which regu- 
lated his prices. It was therefore 
an individual matter. Of course 
any canner could have sold below 
his ceiling, and maybe some did, 
but in the heavy demand for the 
goods they naturally kept well up to 
their ceilings. 

Lately there have been some ru- 
mored prices on new packed goods, 
1943 packs such as citrus products, 
and southern canned tomatoes, 
snap beans, ete., but again such 
were entirely personal prices with 
the individual canner, if they 
existed at all, for the crops were 
damaged in the case of vegetables, 
though citrus seems to have es- 
caped it, and will turn out a crop 
about equal to last year. With this 
latter item, however, the canners 
felt that the ceiling prices imposed 
were too low, and there has been an 
adjustment of these, as you will 
find elsewhere in this issue. 


Just as soon as any definite 
prices for the ’43 packs are an- 
nounced we will give them to you, 
AS We are aS anxious as anyone to 
get back to a market basis. 

In line with “future” prices, 
OPA-T-637, dated March 9th, has 
just come out and it will be noted 
that it is not for staple canned 
fruits or vegetables but for special- 
ties. It reads: 


“In line with its policy to permit 
broader pricing flexibility in sales con- 
tracts call for future delivery, the Office 
of Price Administration today provided 
that buyers and sellers of frozen fruits, 
berries and vegetables, fruit preserves, 
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jams and jellies; apple butter, and new 
formula canned soups may make “open 
pricing” contracts, adjusting selling 
prices to levels not higher than the max- 
imums in effect at the time of delivery. 


“This move will apply to packer sales 
of all four groups of products. It also 
will apply to wholesaler and retailer 
transactions in canned soup, as well as 
to wholesalers selling products covered 
by the “permitted increase” regulation. 


“No change will occur in ceiling prices 
of these products to consumers.” 


The Battle at Washington, as it 
is now termed and very properly, 
is largely a battle for prices, as 
canners seemed to fear that the 
Government had no idea as to the 
cost of canned fruits and vege- 
tables, and was not inclined to give 
a ceiling on ’43 packs that would 
cover these increased costs. As the 
week wanes they begin to see that 
this was needless worry, a lot of 
fuss and fury without any cause. 
First, because there were experi- 
enced canners sitting on those 
boards, placed there for the direct 
purpose of getting the proper view- 
point on the cost of this important 
food product, and so protecting the 
canners; and secondly, because 
these Food Committees are bending 
every effort to get out the largest 
possible packs of canned foods this 
season, and they have no intention 
of penalizing the canners who re- 
spond by failing to pay them what 
the goods cost, plus a good and suf- 
ficient profit in addition. In the 
last war there were canners, as we 
happen to know, who offered to run 
their plants night and day and pack 
every possible can of food they 
could at no cost to the Government 
—yes, that is what we mean, 
offered to give the goods to the 
Government, because they had boys 
at the front fighting, and they were 
not small canners, nor yet the larg- 
est, and there were a number of 
them. Haven’t heard of any in this 
war. 


Every man in the _ industry 
knows what has caused all the de- 
lay, and disappointment in the va- 
rious meetings: (a) the refusal of 
the farm blocs to agree on a price, 


within reason, for. canning crops, 
and then after the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture refusing to wait longer, 
named such prices on the four lead- 
ing items, the blocs compelled Con- 
gress to withhold the “incentive” 
appropriation needed; and (b) the 
refusal or inability of the labor 
unions to settle upon a rate of pay. 
Lacking these two basic costs how 
could anyone put a sane price on 
canned foods to be packed in 1943. 

Now this same Food Committee 
has told the canners that they can 
name prices on their intended 
packs, based upon last year’s ceil- 
ings, with the understanding that 
such prices will be raised to cover 
the added costs of the raw prod- 
ucts, and of added labor costs, over 
and above last year’s ratio. But 
why does any canner want to enter 
into hard and fast future prices 
under the present condition of the 
market, war and super-demand? 
These canners, and their bankers 
can see through a ladder, and they 
ought to have enough sense to see 
that this drive for more and more 
food will not be held down, much 
less killed by niggardly prices fixed 
by the Government (no patriotic 
American will ask or expect profit- 
eering prices) ; but if they fail to 
realize this, then they ought to have 
enough confidence in their Govern- 
ment to believe it when it said— 
and meant it—that it wanted the 
canners to make a fair profit. There 
will be no crazy run-away prices 
such as we had in the last war 
under conditions less than 1 per 
cent as dangerous as they are to- 
day, but no food growers or proces- 
sors need fear that they will have 
to lose money while being patriotic. 

Here’s another. 


Wholesale and retail grocers were in- 
formed March 5 by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration that in situations where 
present stocks of processed foods are not 
adequate to meet buying demand under 
point rationing, they may obtain emer- 
gency supplies. 

It was emphasized, however, that this 
emergency adjustment will be granted 
only where the aggregate in inventory 


points is lower than the amount OPA ' 
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feels the applicant should have. A short- 
age of one or two items does not neces- 
sarily warrant an emergency adjustment. 

OPA-1889 
Here’s another, not quite so hope- 
ful but showing the trend of 
things: 

“Regional OPA offices may adjust the 
maximum price of any seller of fresh let- 
tuce, spinach, carrots, green peas, snap 
beans, tomatoes and cabbage when the 
ceiling is higher or lower than others 
generally prevailing in the area and 
likely to disrupt normal distribution, the 
Office of Price Administration ruled 
March 8. 

“This amplifies OPA’s original grant of 
authority to its regional offices, which 
then was confined to upward adjust- 
ments only.” OPA-1901 


LABOR—To help yourself on this 
labor question, get out those post- 
ers sent you by the National Can- 
ners Association; and contact your 
local papers and get this campaign 
rolling. Help yourself, while others 
are trying to help you. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Interest Centers in Washington—Market 
Waiting on Rationing Results—No Offerings 
In Vegetables—Salmon Deliveries Wait Un- 
til Government Orders Have Been Filled 
—Seafoods in Limited Offerings. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, March 11, 1943. 


THE SITUATION — With spot 
markets at a virtual standstill while 
the distributing end of the indus- 
try continues to readjust its opera- 
tions to point rationing, industry 
interest this week was centering in 
Washington discussions relative to 
the subsidy program projected for 
canned vegetables this season. The 
latest development in this situation 
indicates that canners and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation are 
still divided on the subject of fail- 
ure of Government officials to rec- 
ognize the extent of increased costs 
to be borne by canners this year. 
While the industry has been less 
than lukewarm on the subsidy 
plan, it now appears that some 
program of this nature is inevitable 
for this year’s vegetable pack, and 
distributors are speculating as to 
distributive procedure. One report 
during the week indicated fears 
among brokers that the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture planned to 
handle the sale to distributors of 
such portions of the 1943 pack as 
are not taken for Army use. 


THE OUTLOOK—The trade is still 
evaluating its operations under the 
point rationing set-up, and the 
market is not expected to return 
to normal—or at least what passes 
for normal these days—for several 
weeks. Jobber inventories are in 
many cases lighter than distribu- 
tors would like, but less concern is 
evident in this connection, due to 
the fact that point adjustments will 
be possible at the end of the month, 
as well as the curtailed sales pros- 
pects for many canned foods prod- 
ucts at retail under point rationing. 


VEGETABLES—The trade is some- 
what concerned over reported de- 
lay on the part of canners in many 
sections of the country to complete 
their acreage contracting for the 
coming season’s packs. This delay 
is attributed to uncertainty as to 
Washington policies on many mat- 
ters of vital interest to canners. 
Florida canners continue entirely 
withdrawn on new pack beans, and 
the same condition applies to to- 
mato offerings from that State... 
There is nothing new to report this 
week with respect to other canned 
vegetables. 


SALMON—Jobbers are pressing 
for deliveries of salmon from the 
recently-released second 20 per cent 
of 1942 pack, but canners are slow 
in getting shipments out, and 
probably will not complete deliver- 
ies to the civilian trade until they 
have taken care of all Government 
orders on the books, holding back 
civilian shipments to guard against 
possible rejections of goods tend- 
ered for delivery to the Govern- 
ment. 


SARDINES—California sardines 
are available in slightly better vol- 
ume, due to the improved pack on 
the West Coast, but trading is not 
active for the moment. The trade 
is somewhat concerned over re- 
ports that many vessels normally 
supplying Southern California sar- 
dine and tuna canneries are being 
chartered by Alaska canneries for 
operations in northern waters this 
year. 


OTHER SEAFOOD—Limited offer- 
ings of canned oysters are reported 
but there is not much activity in 
this line at the moment .. . Shrimp 
canners continue generally with- 
drawn from the market .. . Occa- 
sional lots of lobster and crabmeat 
are reported on the market, but 
little trading in these items has 
come to light in recent weeks. 


CITRUS — Point rationing has 
killed off buyer interest in canned 
grapefruit juice. Distributors are 
ordering shipments deferred, fol- 
lowing a wave of cancellations re- 
ported last week. The high point 
values assigned to canned juice, 
particularly the 46-ounce container, 
has effectively braked consumer in- 
terest in these lines. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—No further 
trading is reported in either Cali- 
fornia or Northwest fruits this 
week, although distributors con- 
tinue to receive deliveries of goods 
shipped earlier against previous 
commitments. It is reported that 
carryover stocks still unsold in the 
hands of canners are extremely 
light, with the possible exception of 
peaches. 


FUTURES—In line with its policy 
to permit broader pricing flexibility 
in sales contracts calling for future 
delivery, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration this week provided that 
buyers and sellers of frozen fruits, 
berries and vegetables, fruit pre- 
serves, jams and jellies, apple but- 
ter, and new formula canned soups 
may make “open pricing” con- 
tracts, adjusting selling prices to 
levels not higher than the maxi- 
mums in effect at the time of de- 
livery. This move, it is announced, 
will apply to packer sales of all 
four groups of products, and will 
also apply to wholesaler and re- 
tailer transactions in canned soup, 
as well as to wholesalers selling 
products covered by the “permitted 
increase” regulation. No change 
will occur in ceiling prices of these 
products to consumers. 


JOHN L. FACKRELL 
John L. Fackrell, founder and Director 
of the Woods Cross Canning Company, 
Woods Cross, Utah, died of a heart ail- 
ment at his home on February 25. Mr. 
Fackrell was 84 years old. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Ration Points Will Have to Be Reduced for 

The °43 Packs—tLend-Lease Takes Only a 

Small Percentage——Canned Tomatoes Lead 

Under Rationing—Pea Acreage May Be A 

Record—Smaller Cans of Corn the Favorite 

—Demand for Canned Fruits Not Halted 
—tThe Resident Sales Agent. 


By “Illinois” 


Chicago, March 11, 1943. 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY—Praise the 
Lord and pass us good nutrition; 

And pass us cooperation with all 
within the Food Trades; 

And pass us constructive assist- 
ance from all in high as well as 
low positions; 

And pass us the help that will be 
needed for us to do our part in 
winning the war! 


MARKET CHAT AND CHATTER— 
Wherever you go around the 
market, whether it is on the ex- 
treme South side, out to the Stock 
Yards, to the West side or the 
North—all one hears is—the pros 
and cons on the food rationing pro- 
gram. 

Ten days of point rationing, 
bring clearly to the front and out 
of the haze and maze of conflicting 
chats and chatters, the following: 

Ist: Point values will have to 
be reduced prior to 1943 packing 
entering the channels of distribu- 
tion, or the movement will be clog- 
ged at the point of production, 
which of course means the canning 
plant. 

2nd: Consumers who have been 
buying and using canned foods, 
and who are accustomed to using 
far more than 3 to 4 cans of fruits, 
vegetables or juices a month per 
person, should be able to have re- 
dress when there are thousands of 
families in the U. S. A. who in the 
past, purchased few if any canned 
foods. Some of these were house- 


wives on farms and in small towns 
and villages, where it was the cus- 
tom to home can or “put up.’”’ Some 
liberalization of the program along 
these lines, should be kept in mind 
and a study begun without delay. 

3rd: There is being developed 
(not by anyone in the food busi- 
ness) a fear that—we in this 
country are going to suffer from 
marked scarcity. Indeed it has al- 
ready gone so far that a number of 
people are beginning to wonder if 
they are going to get enough to 
eat. Agitation has already begun 
to stop shipping food to Allies. On 
this point it is refreshing to note 
the statement that less than 3 cases 
out of every 100 cases of canned 
fruits and vegetables packed this 
year, are contemplated being ship- 
ped under Lend-Lease. 

4th: For the past two years, that 
which is called a buyer’s market 
has prevailed. Under the point ra- 
tioning program it is very doubt- 
ful if processors and canners will 
experience a continuation of such 
a demand, even if the Armed 
Forces take approximately 40 to 50 
per cent of that which is packed. 
Because the demand from the dis- 
tributor will be spread over a 
period of several months. It is 
likely to cause the processors or 
canners additional burdens as ap- 
plied to warehousing. 

The above are just a few of the 
subjects covered by the various 
chats and chatters but it will give 
the readers of this column a few 
ideas. 


TOMATOES—A survey of the num- 
ber of retail grocers was made over 
the week-end with the result that 
No. 2 tin tomatoes was the one 
single rationed item that sold the 
best. This is due no doubt, to the 
scarcity of tomatoes and the fact 
that retailers for the past month 
or two have had difficulty in ob- 
taining sufficient stock. 


An Indiana canner was in Chi- 
cago yesterday and was telling 
some of his friends how a bill de- 
signed to help the labor problem of 
Indiana canners during the coming 
season was pending in the State 
Legislature. 


PEAS—It looks like a record arce- 
age will be planted. Reports show 
that this is not alone applicable to 
Wisconsin and other Central Pea 
producing sections, but to the 
Northwest as well. 

The same survey of retailers re- 
ferred to in the paragraph cap- 
tioned Tomatoes, showed a well ad- 
vertised No. 303 tin Pea, ranking 
a close second to No. 2 tin Toma- 
toes. 


CORN—Reports have it that No. 
1 tin Corn is outselling No. 2 tin 
under the point rationing program, 
almost 3 to 1. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Green beans 
from the Southern States are ex- 
pected to be ready sometime the 
coming month. Other items, like 
beets, carrots, spinach, sauerkraut, 
etc., are without interest. 


PACIFIC COAST FRUITS—21 points 
for No. 214 tin peaches, pears, and 
prunes, are apparently not slowing 
up the movement under the point 
rationing program, to the extent 
some had expected. One item that 
the consumer more readily gave up 
points for was No. 2 tin Sliced 
Hawaiian Pineapple. One retailer 
reported having sold more Pine- 
apple Juice than he did of the fruit 
itself. 


CITRUS FRUITS — The Florida 
Canners Association is making a 
survey throughout the U. S. A., 
calling upon resident sales agents 
to take the stock of “‘sample” re- 
tailers twice a month, in order to 
obtain the movement from the re- 
tail grocers shelves to the consum- 
ers and if that movement (as 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


Comoranyw Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS — CUTTERS —TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
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everyone thinks it will prove to be) 
is practically nothing, or but a 
small fraction of what it should be 
then pressure from all sides, even 
politicians from those States where 
Citrus canning is heavy, will be 
brought to bear. Any way you 
want to figure it, the juice point 
value of both No. 2 tin Grapefruit 
Juice and 46 ounce Grapefruit Juice 
does seem entirely too high and un- 
reasonable. Meanwhile, a number 
of canners in Texas and Florida 
have closed down for the season. 
Some pressure to sell from Florida 
has been noted, but the response 
from Chicago distributors fell flat. 


FISH—An early start in Sardine 
packing in Maine is expected. Sal- 
mon, Tuna, Shrimp, Oysters, and 
other Fish items are without inter- 
est as the OPA order “freezing” 
the movement of all processed Fish, 
has added to the general quiet. 


THE RESIDENT SALES AGENT— 
(Formerly the Food Broker) (see 
previous issues) Members of the 
Chicago Food Brokers Association 
have jumped into the work of re- 
cording the movement of rationed 
items in canned foods, in a way 
that is commendable. At first, it 
was thought retailers would be re- 
luctant to permit a food broker, 
who the chances are nine out of 
ten would be a perfect stranger to 
him, to check his stock twice a 
month and to note the movement, 
ete. That resistance was easily 
broken down by the very intelli- 
gent approach the Food Broker 
made. 

The local members of the Na- 
tional Association will await with 
interest the first report from Head- 
quarters, which doubtless will be 
forthcoming as soon as the first 
month’s survey has been completed. 


DEHYDRATORS 


Hy-Dry Food Products Company will 
operate the J. B. Inderrieden Company 
plant at Centuria, Wisconsin, for dehy- 
dration purposes. Cherry Growers, Inc., 
Traverse City, Michigan, plan to enter 
the dehydration field. 

The Wilson Packing Company will soon 
begin dehydrating vegetables at their 
plant in Wilson, Arkansas. A new potato 
dehydration plant will be operated next 
fall at Scotts Bluff, Nebraska, by the 
Consumers Cooperative Association, 
North Kansas City, Missouri. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Legislature Interests Itself in Industry’s 
Troubles—Results of ‘Point’? Buying Un- 


certain — Asparagus in Market — Tomato 


Plants Plentiful But Signed Acreage Small— 
Points Hamper Pineapple — Sardine Pack 
Not Up to Hopes— More Shad 
To Be Packed. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, March 11, 1948. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION—Food and 
farm labor problems have become 
outstanding issues before the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature in the 
second half of the fifty-fifth ses- 


sion. Governor Warren has already 


been given unprecedented wartime 
powers and a new proposal has 
been advanced to give him power 
to cope with the crucial food and 
farm labor problem. Under this he 
would appoint a State labor and 
food coordinator and regional of- 
ficers to deal with farm labor and 
machinery priorities. Authors of 
the bill say it would centralize all 
recruiting, training and allocation 
of farm workers under one agency. 
W. D. Hadeler, of San Francisco, 
secretary of the California Retail 
Grocers and Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, is urging the creation of a 
State office of director of food. He 
warned that the buying trends in 
fresh fruits and vegetables now 
threatens the “same deplorable 
conditions as the sale of fresh 
meat,” with sales made to large 
users at prices higher than the ceil- 
ings set on certain items. Growers, 
canners and distributors attended 
a meeting at Sacramento last week, 
called by Governor Warren to con- 
sider food problems, and much of 
the proposed legislation is based on 
the conclusions reached then. 


“POINTS” BUYING — Wholesalers 
are reporting a rather meager vol- 
ume of business on rationed items 
and have nothing definite to re- 
port, as yet, as to the buying trends 
of the public. This will be revealed 
when retailers begin returning 
“points” to replenish stocks. It is 
generally expected that changes in 
the value of “points” will be made 
by the end of the month. Retailers 
suggest that it will be months be- 
fore hoarded stocks are used up 


and sonsumers get down to buying 
on an immediate needs basis. 


ASPARAGUS—Asparagus is com- 
ing on to local markets in steadily 
increasing quantities, but prices re- 
main extremely high, 25 cents a 
pound being about the lowest 
quoted. Early March has been 
marked by light rains and warm 
weather, ideal for the growth of 
this crop. Canners are still uncer- 
tain just what they will be per- 
mitted to pack, but it is believed 
that white will find a place in the 
output, along with all-green. Re- 
tail grocers report a very limited 
demand for the canned article so 
far under the point rationing sys- 
tem, probably because the fresh ar- 
ticle will soon be plentiful. The size 
of the canned pack will depend en- 
tirely on the labor available and on 
whether canners will be permitted 
to handle both white and all-green. 
The market for the California 
product has been built largely up- 
on the former. 


TOMATOES — California tomato 
acreage for 1943 remains a ques- 
tion and many in the trade ex- 
press the opinion that it will be 
less than a year ago. It is certainly 
true that but a small acreage has 
been contracted for by canners and 
that some growers are demanding 
a higher price than that set by the 
OPA. A _ survey indicates that 
about as many plants are in the 
starting frames as a year ago, but 
unless growers and canners have a 
change of heart, and unless grow- 
ers get more Sunday to Sunday 
labor, it may be that a lot of plants 
will not be transplanted. Of, course 
Victory Gardens can take a lot of 
these. 


PINEAPPLE JUICE—Only a few 
weeks ago any offering in canned 
pineapple or juice would have been 
snapped up immediately, regard- 
less of size. Now, with rationing in 
effect, and pineapple and pineapple 
juice so high in point value, dis- 
tributors not so anxious to pur- 
chase these items, particularly 
since their sale by retail outlets has 
been cut down sharply. One pack- 
ing firm found itself with a small 
surplus of some items and has just 
offered this holding to its trade on 
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an allotment basis. True, some 
concerns would receive only a few 
cases, but it was thought that the 
offering would meet with close to 
one hundred per cent acceptance. 
Already several buyers have ad- 
vised that under the circumstances 
they are not interested. 


The apparent desire of the OPA 
to have as much grapefruit sold in 
fresh form as possible is being sat- 
isfied in this market. California 
and Arizona grapefruit is moving 
in large quantities, with a corres- 
ponding falling off in sale of can- 
ned segments and juice. A lot of 
people are making use of the fresh 
fruit and juice for the first time in 
years. All the jokes about are 
fruit are being revived. 


SARDINES—Sardine fishing has 
come to an end for the season in 
California, and pack statistics will 
soon be available. The latest fig- 
ures, with but three days of the 
season left, indicated a pack at that 
time of 3,689,998 cases. This 
would have been considered an ex- 
cellent pack normally, but a much 
larger one had been hoped for. Both 
fishing craft and canneries were 
undermanned, but a larger pack 
would have been made had more 
cannery help been available. Mon- 
terey canneries ran busses to com- 
munities as far as fifty miles away 
to bring in cannery workers. When 
catches were heavy, quantities of 
fish made their way to reduction 
plants. The canned pack will be 
about 72 per cent of that made a 
year ago. Now that the sardine 
season is at an end it is expected 
that tuna will come in for increased 
attention. For some time, catches 
of this fish have been light. 


SHAD—Four San Francisco Bay 
canneries plan to pack shad this 
season and a record pack might 
‘asily be made, since a good market 
seems in sight. The season has 
opened, but a heavy run of fish is 
10t exepected before about the 
middle of April. This run is of 
short duration, so that most of the 
oack is made over a period of a 
‘ew days. In case the price of 
canned shad roe can be held down 
to a reasonable figure it is ex- 
pected that this delicacy will be 
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tried by many for the first time, 
with meat so difficult to secure. 


FISHING ESSENTIAL—Commercial 
fishing, whether for the fresh 
markets or for canning, has been 
added to the list of essential ac- 
tivities and its members have been 
granted draft exemption. The fleet 
at San Francisco, Calif., has been 
cut in half by the drain on man- 
power, by restrictions against 
aliens and by the taking over of 
boats for Navy use. There are still 
about 500 men so employed and 
these are expected to be able to 
keep the local fish supply close to 
Whether many of 
these may be expected to take part 
in salmon fishing for Alaskan can- 
neries this year is an unanswered 
question so far. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Lent and Its Meaning and Object—No 
Mardi Gras — Bad Weather Hinders 
Operations—Record Cold. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., March 11, 1943. 


LENT—We are now in what is 
known to the Catholics as the Holy 
Season of Lent, which are forty 
days set aside by the Catholic 
Church for prayer, fasting, ab- 
stinence and refraining from 
amusement. It starts on Ash 
Wednesday, which this year fell on 
March 10 and ends on Easter Sun- 
day, April 25. 

Every Wednesday and Friday in 
Lent is a day of abstinence, com- 
monly called “fast days,” on which 
the Catholic Church prescribes that 
no flesh meat, such as beef, veal, 
lamb, pork and poultry should be 
eaten, which accounts for the in- 
creased consumption of seafood 
during Lent. 


However, this year, due to the 
scarcity of seafood and the ration- 
ing of foods, some of the Catholic 
Bishops in some parts of the United 
States have lifted the ban on fast 
and abstinence this Lent, while in 
other parts of the United States, 
the ban has not been lifted and the 
faithful will fast and abstain as 
heretofore. 


The lifting of the ban on fast 
and abstinence will reduce the con- 
sumption of seafood to some ex- 
tent, especially in the large cities 
of this country where there is a big 
Catholic community, but of course 
it will not reduce it as much as if 
the lifting of the ban of fast and 
abstinence was made general and 
all the Bishops in all the dioceses 
in the United States lifted the ban. 


The reason for the lifting of the 
ban not being made general is that 
the scarcity of seafood is not as 
acute in some sections as it is in 
others. 


Another semi-religious custom 
that has been dispensed with in the 
South this year is Mardi Gras, 
which draws great numbers of vis- 
itors from all over the United 
States. It is a carnival that is put 
on in a big scale in New Orleans 
and Mobile every year, but due to 
the war it was not held this year. 

Mardi Gras, which in French 
means Big Tuesday is always held 
the week preceding Ash Wednes- 
day, during which time dancing, 
masking, mystic parades and balls 
are held and a general good time 
takes place. This is an old Spanish 
and French custom of making 
merry just before doning the sack- 
cloth of penance in Lent. 


SHELL FISH—For the week end- 
ing Saturday, March 6, 1943, the 
production of shrimp, oysters and 
crabs decreased, due to _ bad 
weather which prevailed in this 
section. Rain and strong winds 
kept the fishing fleet tied to the 
docks a good part of the week and 
then it turned cold which was an- 
other handicap. The cold weather 
we had in this section this past 
week was a record low temperature 
for that week in any year. 

The cold spell is now moderating 
and production should be better 
this week. 


ASSOCIATED CANNERIES ACQUIRE 
PLANT 


Associated Canners, Inc., have taken 
over the plant of the Joseph Pearce Can- 
ning Company, Decoto, Calif., and is pre- 
paring to pack about the same lines as 
were formerly handled by this concern. 
Spinach and peas will be the first to re- 
ceive attention, followed by fruits and 
tomatoes. 
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PLAN WARFARE WITH 
CORN BORER 


Now is the time for Illinois farmers 
to map their warfare against the Euro- 
pean corn borer which, in three years’ 
time, has multiplied rapidly enough to 
cause severe damage to sweet corn and 
some damage to field corn in counties 
along the eastern border of the state, 
say entomologists and agronomists of the 
University of Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture and the State Natural History Sur- 
vey. 

This rapid increase, they say, is largely 
the result of the fact that in this state 
70 to 80 per cent of the borers have the 
two generations a season. The moths are 
in flight and lay eggs for about 120 
days, from early June to the first part 
of October. 

Development of two generations a sea- 
son makes control of the insect more 
difficult. Recommendations in the past 
have been based on experimental work 
in an area where the borer is predom- 
inantly a single generation strain. It is 
known that the first generation can and 
will do severe damage to the corn crop, 
but information on the extent of damage 
caused by the second generation of borers 
under Illinois conditions is limited. 


Clean plowing is an important practice 
in the control program and is more satis- 
factory than burning, because this latter 
practice fails to kill all the borers and 
destroys valuable organic matter. All 
cornstalks and weeds should be removed 
or plowed under before May 10. If oats 
follow corn in rotation, the land should 
be plowed before oats seeding. Since it 
is necessary to plow corn stubble, it 
might be well to follow corn with soy- 
beans and disc the soybean stubble the 
next year for oats seeding. Where 
legume seedings are to be made in oats 
following soybeans, thorough packing of 
the soils will aid in securing good stands 
of the legumes. 

In areas of heavy infestation, it is de- 
sirable to avoid early planting of corn 
on very fertile soils in order to escape 
as many of the first-generation borers 
as possible. Because first-generation 
borer moths prefer to lay eggs on tall, 
fast-growing corn, such plants will have 
the heaviest egg deposits. On highly pro- 
ductive or fertilized soils, plantings made 
between May 15 and 20 in central Illinois 
will escape much of the first-generation 
infestion and still mature a normal crop. 
Every effort should be made to obtain 
good stands, and only well-adapted hy- 
brids should be grown. For delayed 
plantings in the most heavily infested 
areas, earlier maturing hybrids may be 
selected. These should be planted some- 
what thicker than others to make up for 
their smaller size. 

Relative resistance and susceptibility 
of hybrids have been studied extensively 
in the areas where a single generation 
of the insect predominates. These studies 
have shown that certain hybrids are more 
resistant than others. As commonly 
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used, the term “resistance” is considered 
to include the quality of the plant which 
prevents insects from developing nor- 
mally, the tolerance of the plant to insect 
attack and the escape of the plant from 
attack. 


TRADE CAUTIONED ON 
LABELING 


National-American Wholesole Grocers’ 
Association this week bulletined its 
members reporting a caution by the 
Label Manufacturers’ National Associa- 
tion on canned food labeling require- 
ments for 1943 packs. 


“It should be emphasized,” the bulletin 
stated, “that the terms Choice and Extra 
Standard are not synonymous or inter- 
changeable, so far as the definition of 
any canned product is concerned. The 
term Choice has been used by the AMA 
(now the FDA) only in connection with 
the definition of Grade B canned fruits. 
The term Extra Standard has been used 
by the AMA only in connection with the 
definition of Grade B canned vegetables. 
OPA Order MPR-306 contemplates that 
either the term Grade B or the term 
Choice (or both terms) may be used to 
define the grade of a canned fruit for 
which a grade standard has been pro- 
mulgated. MPR-306 contemplates that 
either the term Grade B or the term Ex- 
tra Standard (or both terms) may be 
used to define the grade of a canned vege- 
table for which a grade standard has 
been promulgated. 


“MPR-306 also contains this para- 
graph: 1341.565 (f) ‘The descriptive 
language on the label of any item covered 
by this regulation shall not contain any 
word which is used by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to designate 
a grade, unless the item meets the grade 
specifications for the word so used. For 
example, an item which is standard in 
grade, shall not state that it is made of 
ripe, choice product.’ The letters ‘U.S.’ 
may be used to precede the grade desig- 
nation only in cases where the product 
is packed and graded under continuous 
inspection by arrangement with the De- 
partment of Agriculture.” 


JOBBERS TO DIVERSIFY 


With point rationing indicating se- 
vere inroads into the dollar sales of many 
wholesale grocers who have _ hitherto 
concentrated to a large degree on canned 
foods and dried fruits, reports this week 
indicate that the wholesale trade is 
speeding up plans for diversification of 
operations. 

An already evident tendency on the 
part of wholesalers to establish fresh 
fruit and produce departments has been 
accentuated by the point rationing pro- 
gram. Thus far, however, some of the 
large city wholesale grocers have been 
backward in this development. 

Increasing interest in dehydrated foods 
has developed in food wholesaling chan- 


nels, and to the extent that supplies are 
available, many jobbers will extend 
their operations in that field. Increas- 
ing attention to quick-frozen foods is 
also evident, although here the require- 
ments for special freezing equipment are 
such that jobbers not now equipped for 
the handling of this line are “out of 
luck.” 


Non-rationed foods in various cate- 
gories are also coming in for increasing 
merchandising emphasis in both whole- 
sale and retail channels. 


THE “ALERT” WARNING 


(Continued from page 15) 

their purchases. In all that you do, 
be careful to omit any specific men- 
tion of the ration point value in 
your foods. Refer to it’s being 
high in comparision to some other 
foods worth less and prove the 
worth of yours but keep away from 
spreading the idea of any particu- 
lar point value in order to leave the 
minds of users open to a reduction 
or further change as time passes. 


Lastly, if you can not see any 
good in rationing at present, re- 
member it’s here. Sonsumers are 
taking it pretty much in their 
stride and you can do no less. How- 
ever, if some plan is later suggested 
for the fairer allocation of canned 
foods to those who really are ac- 


-customed to using them in quan- 


tity, get behind this 100 per cent. 
You would not think a minute that 
an allocation of 43 gallons of gaso- 
line a year to every man, woman 
and child in the United States 
would be fair. You are much better 
satisfied that we are allowed in the 
main what we need for necessary 
transportation, each according to 
our proven needs. Inasmuch as 
there are thousands and thousands 
of people who use but few canned 
and frozen foods and countless 
other thousands in large centers of 
population who are actually de- 
pendent on canned foods for a large 
part of their daily food, if food ra- 
tioning on some such basis as the 
rationing of gasoline is suggested, 
let’s second the motion. But as long 
as we have the present form, make 
it serve your best interests, not 
those of some competitor in another 
line of food preservation. As busy 
as you are, you must give time and 
thought to this, your future sales 
and profits depend on it! 
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PERFORMANCE RECORDS 
have led 


to 
MANY REPEAT ORDERS 


The construction and operation of 
Hamachek Ideal Viners assure more 
thorough hulling. This means more 
peas from the same vines, and an im- 
portant improvement in quality due to 
less breakage and damage to the peas 
during the hulling process. The peas 
saved are the best quality that were in 
the vines. 


The savings effected over the use of 
any other machine amount to several 
hundred dollars to each viner, each 
season. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name, if you like. The Canning 
Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Plant situated on highway at Cedarville, N. J., 
consisting of 34 acres of land; area of plenty string beans and 
tomatoes. Railroad siding. Storage capacity for 75,000 cases. 
Fully equipped with 1942 machinery. Can pack daily: String 
Beans, 1000 cases No. 10, or No. 2% or No. 2; Tomatoes, 2000 
to 3000 cases No. 10 or No. 2% or No. 2; Tomato Paste, 800 
cases (100 tins per case) 6 oz. or 800 cases No. 10. Also 
equipped for roasted Peppers and Caponata Condiments. 530 
H.P. Boilers. For information inquire of Pvt. F. M. Minervini, 
Company B, 101ist Engineer Combat Battalion, A.P.O. No. 26, 
Fort Jackson, S. C., or my father, John Minervini, 406 Jeffer- 
son St., Hoboken, N. J. 


WANTED—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper Cooking Ket- 
tles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. Rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from a single 
item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 
Park Row, New York City. 


FOR SALE—Used guaranteed truck Scales and warehouse 
Scales, no priority needed. Vibrating Screens and Coal Crushers. 
Bonded Scale Co., Dept. CT, Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Knapp Labeling Machine in good condition, 
labels can sizes No. 1 and No. 2. Pappas Bros. & Gillies Co., 
Egg Harbor City, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Sample Pea Grader, Shaker Pea Washers, 
Double and Single Olney Pea Washers, Scott Pea Washer, 
Quality Grader, Sprague-Sells Blanchers, Beet Toppers, Sterl- 
ing Peelers, etc., all in excellent condition. Badger Machine 
Works, Berlin, Wis. 


CONVERTING TO BOTTLES?—Rebuilt World and Liquid 
semi and full Automatic Labelers, Ermold 6-wide Multiple Au- 
tomatic Labeler; C. C. & S. and Adriance Crowners; U. S. Elgin 
and Ayars Fillers; Several large Bottle Pasteurizers and Wash- 
ers; also large stock other used and rebuilt canners equipment. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 1432 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition 
and lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. 
Robins & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Retorts; Stainless Steel, Monel, 
Copper or Aluminum Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Labeling Ma- 
chines; Packaging Equipment; Filter Presses. Adv. 439, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One Rotary 
Marshfield, Mo. 


WANTED—To buy used Bean Snippers and Corn Huskers. 
Silverton Canning Co., Silverton, Ore. 


Washer. Marshfield Supply Co., 
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WANTED—Established operating cannery, large size pre- 
ferred. James A. Downes, Dover, Del. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—We have a few cars of Wisconsin Early Sweet 
Pea Seed. Fine stock. Bozeman Canning Co., Mount Vernon, 
Wash. 


FOR SALE—200 bushels new crop Crites Moscow Alaska 
Pea Seed. D. E. Winebrenner Co., Hanover, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Anything to make Wine out of in fruits, berries 
and juices—apple products. Can handle large volume. Also 
want any kind of canned foods, meats, oils, pickles, frozen fish 
and vegetables and empty containers including fruit barrels, 
cans, etc. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—8000 wooden boxes with lids for No. 2 cans. 
Bankert Bros., Hampstead, Md. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent for factory in Central West pack- 
ing approximately 60,000 cases tomatoes and tomato products. 
State age, qualifications and salary expected. Unless experi- 
enced do not apply. Must be able to handle pack from the farmer 
to finished product. Adv. 4312, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Energetic experienced canning execu- 
tive. All phases production, tin and glass. Age 44. Adv. 4310, 
The Canning Trade. 


CANNING MACHINERY 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Etc. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
Salem, New Jersey 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


SO IT GOES 


“Pay your taxes with a smile,” advised Mrs. Gotrocks. 
“TI should love to,” said Miss Comely, “but they insist on cash.” 


Wife: “Goodness, George, this is not our baby. This is the 
wrong carriage.” 
Hubby: “Shut up. This carriage has rubber tires on it.” 


RULE OF CHIVALRY 


The new play was a failure. After the first act many left the 
theater; at the end of the second most of the others started out. 
A cynical critic, as he rose from his seat, raised a restraining 
hand. 

“Wait!” he loudly commanded. “Women and children first.” 

“Mother, are we going to Heaven some day?” 

“T hope so.” 

“I wish papa could go, too.” 

“Don’t you think he will go?” 

“Oh, no—he couldn’t get away from the office!” 


QUITE A HELP IN FACT 


Bill Fox may well be called the champion optimist. He was 
sitting on the roof of his house during a flood, watching the 
water flow past, when the neighbor who owned a boat rowed 
across to him. 

“Hello, Bill!” said the man. 

“Hello, Sam!” replied Bill, pleasantly. 

“All your fowls washed away this morning?” 

“Yes, but the ducks can swim.” 

“Orange trees gone, too?” 

“Yes, but everybody said the crop woud be a failure anyhow.” 

“T see the river’s reached above your windows, Bill.” 

“That’s all right, Sam,” was the reply. “Them windows 


needed washin’.” 


GOOD MUSIC 
“Dad intimated that your playing was heavenly.” 
“He did.” 
“Yes; he said, ‘Where do those unearthly sounds come from?’ ” 


A tourist stopped in front of a little country store, dum- 
‘ounded at the sight of an enormous display of salt piled on 
the premises. Stack after stack, boxes, barrels and bags. Tons 

salt, inside the store and out.. 

“Ye gods, man, you must sell a lot of salt!” exclaimed the 
Lourist. 

“No, I don’t sell much,” replied the storekeeper, “but you 

ould have seen the guy that came here last week. He really 

JULD sell salt.” 


REALIZED 


“Have any of your childhood hopes been realized?” 
“Yes. When mother used to comb my hair I wished I didn’t 
ve any. 


UNPALATABLE 
‘Brother Johnson,” asked a wide-awake Negro divine in the 
‘uth, “can you-all tell me why the lions didn’t eat de Prophet 
iniel?” 
“No, pahson; why was it?” 
“Because de most of him was backbone and de rest. was grit,” 
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PREPARE FOR HARVEST NOW! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO.. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Blancher 
which drains off the bottom and skims 
the scum off the blanching water 
AUTOMATICALLY, while operating. 
Temperature controls are at the inlet 
end, and heat the water immediately 
upon entering. Write Berlin Chapman 


Co., Berlin, Wis. UNIVERSAL BLANCHER 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY PLANT 


DESIGNS 


to meet your trade requirements. 


Pi EDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGNERS ~~ LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRGINIA 
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Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 
‘Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


LABELS 


2. 


98 Tomato Baskets 


Quality and Service known - - 
wherever tomatoes are grown 
A trial will convince you. 


JERSEY PACKAGE CO. 


BANK STREET, BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY 


FACTORIES; — BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses tha! 
supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADHESIVES 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. G. Findley Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. | 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Niagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nolan Machinery Corp., Rome, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. | 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. | 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
National Can Corp., New York City - 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE | 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEED 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Northrup, King & Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 

H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 
Bayer-Semesan Co., Wilmington, Del. 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, III. 
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DEHYDRATION EQUIPMENT 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY. INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


One of the several types of Robins Combination Shaker- 
Washer-Blancher-Spray Washer 


We show herewith illustration of one of several types of the Robins 
Combination Shaker-Washer-Blancher-Spray Washer for use in con- 
nection with dehydrating food products. 

We shall be glad to figure on equipment for dehydration upon re- 
ceipt of information regarding the products to be dehydrated; ton- 


nage per hour or day (state hours per day); what, if any, equipment 


you now have, including the various items of machinery from the 


time the product enters the dehydrating plant until the same pro- 
duct reaches the dehydration period. 


Write for copy of our new catalog. 


| BALTIMORE, MARYLAND | 
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Your Seed Source 
--is most important 


diy 


a 


FIELD OF FULL MEASURE G 


Note the evenness of the stock and 
the thrifty, healthy vines—the result 
of Good Breeding—in the West. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


308 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Breeders and Growers 


PEAS SWEET CORN BEANS 


ROWN FOR SEED 


